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OF PAINTING IN ITALY, FROM THE EARLIEST PERIOD OF ITS RESTORATION: 
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We nave now arrived at the period of a very important event in the 
History of Modern Art—the discovery of oil painting. Hitherto the only 
modes of painting, employed by the Italian Artists, and those in other parts 
of Europe, who had already begun to catch the spreading taste, were fresco 
and distemper, neither of which possess any properties calculated to convey 
an idea of the charms of colouring. Artists had long been sensible of this 
deficiency, and many of them had already laboured unsuccessfully to supply 
it. Among the most persevering of these experimentalists in Italy, were 
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Baldovinetti and Pisello, who after taking a great deal of pains, by means of 
different applications and mixtures, to give a certain degree of richness to 
their colouring, were obliged to abandon the attempt in despair, and it was 
reserved fora Dutchman, of the name of Van Eyk, called John of Bruges, 
from his long residence in that town, to invent a process which has since 
proved to be so valuable an addition to the powers of painting *. This 
Painter, who had acquired great celebrity in Flanders, where the Art was at 
that time in its earliest infancy, having been disappointed in the success of 
avarnish which he applied to one of his distemper paintings, devoted his 
whole attention to the discovery of some more satisfactory process ; and the 
knowledge of chemistry which he is said to have possessed, peculiarly fitted 
him for the task. He soon found that the oils of linseed and of nuts, were 
of a more drying. quality than any others, and that by mixing his colours 
with these, he could give them a much greater degree of depth and richness 
than they before possessed in distemper. John of Bruges found fame and 
riches the immediate consequence of his discovery. His works were 
anxiously sought after, and made their way into every part of Europe, while 
other artists vainly endeavoured to discover the secret. At length, Antonello 
da Messina, whose head is placed at the commencement of this article, hav- 
ing determined on making every possible effort to acquire the envied in- 
formation, undertook a journey to Flanders for the purpose, and contrived to 
ingratiate himself so well into the favour of John of Bruges, that he learnt 
the secret from him, and brought it home with him to Messina. Venice, 
however, was the city in which he passed the greater part of his life, and it 
was there, that he in his turn communicated the process of oil painting to 
a Venetian artist, of the name of Domenico. Thenceforward Venice and 
Flanders became the principal schools of colouring in Europe, a character 
which they long continued to maintain, at the expense, very often, of truth 
and propriety on the one side, and taste and beauty on the other. Antonello 
was, as may be naturally supposed, greatly honoured and esteemed during his 
life, and dying at the age of forty-nine, was followed to the grave by all his 
brother artists. The inscription on his tomb-stone, styles him the “ chief 
prnament, not only of Messina, his birth-place, but of the whole of Sicily ;'"— 
D. O. M. 

Antonius Pictor, precipuum Messin sux, et Sicilia totius ornamen- 
tum, hoc humo contegitur. Non solum suis picturis, in quibus singulare ar- 
tificilum, et venustas fuit, sed ct quod coloribys oleo miscendijs splendorem, 


* This account of the discovery of oil painting and of its introduction into Italy, is the . 
generally received story, supported principally on the authority of Vasari; but-as this subject 
has afforded matter for much speculation and discussion, we shall endeavour to revert to if 
more fully at some future opportunity. 
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et perpetuitatem primus Italice picture contulit: summo semper artificium 
studio celebratus. 

Domenico, the before-mentioned Venetian pupil of Antonello having 
occasion to go to Florence to execute some pictures, made acquaintance 
in that city with Andrea del Castagno, a self-taught artist, who had ex- 
changed the occupation of the plough for that of the pencil. This man, 
perceiving the great estimation in which the new process of painting was 
held, took pains to ingratiate himself into the favour of Domenico, and suc+ 
ceeded so well as to obtain from him a knowledge of the secret. Domenico’s 
generosity lost him his life. No sooner had Andrea gained the object of his 
wishes, than he formed the horrible project of murdering his friend and bene- 
factor that he might remain in the undivided enjoyment of the profitable dis- 
covery which had been communicated to him. He way-laid him one evening 
at the corner of a street, and having completed his horrid purpose, returned 
immediately to his own lodgings and set to work, as tranquil as if he had 
never left his easel. Meantime the victim of his barbarous avarice far i i 
from suspecting whose hand had struck the cruel blow, was borne into the i 
apartment by some chance passengers, whom, with his dying breath, he had | 


entreated to carry him to his friend, and expired in the arms of his murderer. nil 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 


THE FLORENCE GALLERY. 


*‘ Reale Galleria di Firenze, incisa a contorni, sotto la direzioue del. Sig. Benvenuti, e illus- 
trata dai Sigg. Zannoni, Montalvi, Bargigli e Corsi.”"—Firenze, presso Giuseppe Molini.— 
Imported by Black, Young, and Young, London. 


Tue splendid folio edition of the Florence Gallery must be well known 
to the greater part of our readers. Its costly execution, however, has given 
it a price which renders it unattainable to the generality of book purchasers. 
The work of which we have here given the title, being executed on a smaller 
scale, and cofitaining, with only two or three exceptions, mere outlines of 
the pictures and other works of art, contained in the celebrated Gallery of 
Florence, is much more @ la portée of the artist and student in general. Of 
the outline plates, which are managed throughout with the utmost taste and 
skill, the following is a specimen. 
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This sweet composition is copied from a picture by Annibale Carracci, 
representing the Virgin, with the infant Christ and St. John. The following 
is a translation of the notice of it, given in the work before us :— 

‘‘There are few Picture Galleries of the first order, which do not boast 
of the possession of some small picture of the Virgin, from the’ pencil of Anni- 
bale Caracci. Of these many have really been executed by-him, and many, at 
the same time, are only imitations or copies, painted, in some instances, by 
students, and in others, for the purposes of imposition, by artists, who have 
been induced to practise the trick by the high prices which are universally 
assigned to the works of that admirable artist. The picture which we here 
give, is not the only one of the kind; it is found repeated in many places, 
sometimes of the same size, and sometimes larger. We may, however, ven- 
ture to assert, supported as we are by the opinion of every critic, that this 
picture will stand a comparison with any of those which resemble it, whether 
in regard to its genuineness, its beauty of execution, or its perfect preserva- 
tion. A vigorous colouring, a powerful tone, and a full and determined 
touch, add wonderfully to the noble conception of the picture, and to the 
grandeur of its style; and the whole is mellowed by such a sprinkling of 
grace, as is evidently drawn from the purest sources of Lombardy. It would H 
seem that when Annibale prepared himself for this work, the severe and gi- Ht 
gantic genius of his favourite, Tibaldi, stood before him, while the Muses of i ; 
Corregio and Parmegianino sat by his side.” iat 

It would have been well if the publishers of this work had confined 
themselves entirely to outline plates, for the few they have inserted of a 
, more elaborate nature give no cause to regret the want of shading in the rest. Hi] 
The observations and criticisms on the works of art, are generally written ie 
with judgment and spirit, and add greatly to the gratification which every 
person of taste must derive from so rich an index to the finest Gallery in the 
world. 


BELL'S ITALY. 


‘© Observations on Italy, by the late John Bell, Fellow of the Royal College of Surgeons, 
Edinburgh, &c. Author of the Work on Gun-shot Wounds. William Blackwood, Edinburgh, 
and T. Cadell, London.” 

Books of Travels, especially those relating to so interesting a part of the 
world as that which has given rise to the wosk before us, have of late years 
so multiplied upon us, that it would seem almost impossible to produce any 
thing new in relation to so exhausted atheme. Mr. Bell's ‘‘ Observations,” 
however, prove satisfactorily that the eye of genius will discover new points 
of interest, even in the most beaten path. This posthumous work, which 
has been composed from the notes and memoranda of it’s ingenious author, 
under the direction of his widow, not only contains much that has escaped the 
notice of former travellers, but is rich in information on subjects on which 
few have been so well qualified to speak. Mr. Bell's well known professional 
talents and general acquirements admirably fitted him for an undertaking of 
the sort, and it is impossible to peruse his interesting Observations, and their 
introductory preface, without the strongest feelings of regret that the posses- 
sor of such useful mental qualifications, and so much private worth, should 
have been so prematurely snatched from his friends and the public. The 
classical recollections, interspersed throughout the work, are introduced with 
great propriety and effect, and the remarks relating to Galleries of Pictures, 
and other works of Art, display an unsophisticated taste and a genuine relish 
for propriety and beauty. We will conclude our short notice of this work 
with the following extract, descriptive of the ceremony of a Nun taking the 
Veil, a picture which we think will interest our readers, however justly they 
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may condemn the practice it represents, and all the solemn artifices which 
accompany it, 

“The Convent in which we were now to behold this ceremony belongs 
to an austere Order, styled ‘‘ Lume Sacra,” having severe regulations, enforcing 
silence and contemplation. 

“< One of their symbols resembles the ancient custom of the Vestal Vir- 
gins; like them, they are enjoined to watch continually over the sacred lamp, 
burning for ever. The costume of this community differs essentially from that 
usually worn, and is singularly beautiful and picturesque; but while it pleases 
the eye, it covers an ascetic severity, their waist being grasped, under the gar- 
ment, by an iron girdle, which is never loosened. 

“It appeared that the fortunes of the fair being, who was this day to 
take the veil, had been marked by events so full of sorrow, that her story, 
which was told in whispers by those assembled, was not listened to without 
the deepest emotion. Circumstances of the most affecting nature had driven 
her to seek shelter in a sanctuary where the afflicted may weep in silence, 
and where, if sorrow is not assuaged, its tears are hidden. 

‘« All waited the moment of her entrance with anxious impatience, and 
on her appearance, every eye was directed towards her with an expression of 
the deepest interest. Splendidly adorned, as is customary on these occasions, 
and attended by a female friend of high rank, she slowly advanced to the 
seat assigned to her near the altar. Her fine form rose above the middle sta- 
ture, a gentle bend marked her contour, but it seemed as the yielding of a 
fading flower ; her deep blue eyes, which were occasionally, in pious awe, 
raised to heaven, and her long dark eyelashes, gave life to a beautiful coun- 
tenance, on which resignation seemed pourtrayed. The places allotted to us, 
as being strangers, whom the Italians never fail to distinguish by the most 
courteous manners, were such as not only to enable us to view the whole 
ceremony, but to contemplate the features and expression of this most in- 
teresting being. 

“* She was the only child of doating parents ; but while their afflicted 
spirit found vent in the tears which coursed over cheeks chilled by sorrow, 
they yet beheld their treasure about to be for ever separated from them with 
that resignation which piety inspires, while yielding to a sacrifice made to 
heaven. The ceremony now began—the priest pronounced a discourse, and 
the observances proceeded in the usual track. 

** At length the solemn moment approached which was to bind her vows 
to heaven. She arose, and stood a few moments before the altar, when sud- 
denly, yet with noiseless action, she sank extended on the marble floor, and 
instantly the long black pall was thrown over her, Every heart seemed to 
shudder, and a momentary pause ensued ; when the deep silence was broken 
by the low tones of the organ, accompanied by soft and beautiful female 
voices, singing the service of the dead (the requiem). The sound gently 
swelled in the air, and as the harmonious volume became more powerful, the 
deep church bell at intervals sounded with a loud clamour, exciting a mixed 
feeling of agitation and grandeur. 

‘* Tears were the silent expression of the emotion which thrilled through 
every heart. This solemn music continued long, and still fell mournfully on 
the ear; and yet seraphic, as in softened tones, and as it were receding in the 
distance, it gently sank into silence. The young novice was then raised, and 
advancing towards the priest, she bent down, kneeling at his feet, while he 
cut a lock of her hair, as a type of the ceremony that was to deprive her of 
this, to her no longer valued, ornament. Her attendant then despoiled her 
of the rich jewels with which she was adorned ; her splendid upper vesture 
was thrown off, and replaced by a monastic garment; her long tresses bound 
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up, her temples covered with fair linen ; the white crown, emblem of inno- 
cence, fixed on her head, and the crucifix placed in her hand. 

«Then leaning low once more before the altar, she uttered her last vow 
to heaven ; at which moment the organ and choristers burst forth in loud 
shouts of triumph, and in the same instant the cannon from St. Angelo gave 
notice that her solemn vows were registered. 

** The ceremony finished, she arose, and, attended in procession, proceeded 
towards a wide iron gate, dividing the church from the monastery, which, 
opening wide, displayed a small chapel on illuminated ; a thousand 
lights shed a brilliant lustre, whose lengthened gleams seemed sinking into 
darkness, as they shot through the long perspective of the distant aisle. In 
the foreground, in a blazing focus of light, stood an altar, from which, in a 
divided line, the nuns of the community were seen, each holding a large 
burning wax taper. They seemed to be disposed in order of seniority, and 
the two — were still adorned with the white crown, as being in the 
first week of their noviciate. 

‘* Both seemed in early youth, and their cheeks, yet unpaled by monastic 
vigils, bloomed with a brightened tint, while their eyes sparkled, and a smile 
seemed struggling with the solemnity of the moment, in expression of their 
innocent delight in beholding the approach of her, who had that day offered 
up her vows, and become one of the community. 

‘* The others stood in succession, with looks more subdued, pale, mild, 
collected ; the head gently bending toward the earth in contemplation. The 
procession stopped at the threshold of the church, when the young nun was 
received and embraced by the Lady Abbess, who leading her onwards, was 
followed in procession by the nuns, each bearing her lighted torch. 

“It might be the brilliant light shed on the surrounding objects, or the 
momentary charm lent by the eye and the heart, which gave to these fair 
beings a fascination more than real ; but such were my feelings, so fixed my 
attention, that when their forms faded from my view, when the gate was 
closed, and I turned again towards the busy throng and crowded street, I felt 
a heaviness of heart, even to pain, weigh upon ine.” 





CASEM AND GULPENHAL, 
OR FIDELITY BEYOND THE GRAVE. 


TaeEreE lived at Samarcand, a young tailor, whose name was Casem. 
He had married a beautiful girl, called Gulpenhal, whom he loved better than 
his eyes. Gulpenhal was well deserving of her name, which signifies that 
she was fairer and sweeter than young roses. Her eyes were black and bril- 
liant ; her figure slender and graceful ; her hair softer than silk ; her arms and 
bosom of faultless beauty, and she was not more than eighteen years old ; all 
which things together, made honest Casem think his wife was an angel. 

Those persons who are extremely wise, (and there are a great many 
such in the world,) will say that it was like a very young tailor to think so; 
but we know, under favour of those wise people, that there are moments in 
which Solomon himself would not have reasoned much better. 

It was in one of these moments that the too happy Casem said to his 
wife, with a deep sigh, in which his present delight was mingled with an 
apprehension of future misery, ‘““ What would become of me, dearest, if the 
angel of death should snatch thee away from me :—if the day should ever 
come in which I should hold thy beautiful form in my arms, cold, breathless, 
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lifeless ! and when that warm heart, which now beats in unison with every 
throb of mine, shall be frozen by the cold grasp of death? the very thought 
fills me with horror. I swear to thee, sweet Gulpenhal, that if this calamity 
should ever befal me, I will be mourning upon thy tomb for nine days, and 
that I shall weep for thee while I have a tear left.” 

“ And I swear,” replied Gulpenhal, “ best and tenderest of husbands ! 
that if I should be so wretched as to lose thee, I will not survive the loss; I 
will be buried alive in the same tomb with thee, dear Casem.” 

“© Now that is what I call a wife indeed,” said the tailor, exulting, as he 
pressed his Gulpenhal to his bosom, in the perfect conviction that she meant 
all she said. i 

A year passed over their heads and saw their happiness undiminished— 
it could not be increased. One evening they were sitting at supper, and Gul- 
penhal, who, instead of looking at what she put into her mouth, had her 
eyes affectionately fixed upon her husband, unhappily swallowed a little bone, 
and was choked with it. Casem, frightened out of his wits when he saw his 
dear Gulpenhal turn black in the face, jumped up, and tried all the means he 
could think of to recover her: he slapped her on the back, he tried to get 
the bone out of her throat ; he tried to make her swallow it :—all was in vain, 
and Gulpenhal expired in his arms. 

The poor tailor gave himself up to the most profound grief. He gazed 
upon his wife, beautiful even in death, and could not be torn from the corpse 
until it became necessary to carry it to the tomb. When the grave had 
closed over his beloved, he threw himself upon the ground, and, refusing to 
listen to the entreaties of his friends, he resolved to stay upon that spot for 
nine days. 

It happened that while Casem was thus devoutly keeping his promise, the 
great prophet Aissa passed through the cemetery. The tailor’s groans and 
sobs at first attracted his attention, and when he approached and saw the 
wretched widower lying upon the earth, he enquired into the cause of his 

rief. 
ea Ah sir!” replied the poor fellow, as well as he could speak, “ I once 
possessed a treasure which is now shut upin this grave. A wife—oh, such a 
wife! She loved me as never wife loved before, and, this morning (wretch 
that I am,) I have buried her.”’ 

The prophet had seen a great many husbands, whose wives had gone into 
the other world before them ; but he had never seen any one afflict himself 
so deeply on that account. He thought that the affection of such a husband 
deserved some reward, and so, exercising the magic power which he pos- 
sessed, he struck his staff against the grave, which immediately opened, and 
Gulpenhal issued from it in all the bloom and freshness of her former beauty, 
and threw herself into her husband’s arms. It would be idle to attempt a de- 
scription of the joy of the re-united pair at this unexpected event. They em- 
braced so warmly that it was the greatest wonder in the world that they did 
not suffocate each other, When their transports had subsided a little, they 
looked round to thank the author of their happiness, but Aissa had vanished. 

It now occurred to Casem that Gulpenhal’s dress, which consisted only 
of a very thin and scanty wrapper, although a proper one enough to be buried 
in, was very unfit to enter Samarcand with. It was now nearly night. 
** Light of my eyes,” he said ‘‘ hide yourself behind this tomb—I will run 
home and bring your clothes. The moon is getting up; don't be afraid, and 
I will be back with you in five minutes.” : 

Casem ran off as hard as he could, and Gulpenhal proceeded to hide her- 
self. Atthis moment the King’s son came by, accompanied by a retinue, 
whose numerous torches made the whole cemetery as light as if the sun had 
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been shining over it. Gulpenhal was immediately perceived, and the state of 
her dress, together with her beauty, which, the situation she was found {n 
made, if possible, more striking than it really was, induced the prince to ap- 
proach her. ‘* What accident,’ he cried, “can have brought such beauties 
in this place and at this hour ” 

«« My lord,” replied the tailor’s wife, who, although she cast down her 
eyes, saw that he must be a great man, “ have the goodness to withdraw, for 
you must perceive that | am not in a condition to hold a conversation witb 

ou. 
’ The prince, throwing off his robe, immediately handed it to her with an 
apology for his intrusion. ‘* Say but one word madam,” he continued, “ are 
you married ? If you are not, I offer you the entire sway of my harem, in 
which you will appear like the rising sun, and where boundless pleasures 
await you.” 

Gulpenhal was the most faithful as well as the most beautiful of wives, 
but she had a great head for calculation. She saw in the twinkling of an 
eye the immense difference between the portion of happiness she could en- 
joy as a tailor’s wife, and that which must fall to her lot as chief beauty of the 
prince’s harem. ‘There was no resisting the dazzling view which opened to 
her; her husband, her love, her fidelity, her oath, even the grave she hail 
just emerged from, were all forgotten. ‘‘ My lord,” she replied “1 am free, 
and it shall be to thy slave, even as thou hast said.” 

The prince was not a man to make two words to sucha bargain, and Gul- 
penhal was immediately placed in a litter and carried to the harem. 

The prince’s train had just disappeared, when Casem arrived at the 
cemetery with his wife's best clothes, and quite out of breath. He sought 
her every where, he shouted, he wept, he was on the point of going mad. 
He thonght that some robbers had carried her off, and he blamed himself for 
not having taken her with him, notwithstanding the scantiness of her dress. 
“*Wretch that Lam,” he cried, ‘‘ to be the destruction of the dear woman 
who loved me so tenderly that life would have appeared horrible to her 
without me ; and who swore she would rather have been buried alive in the 
same grave than live without me. Pearl of thy sex! thou art fallen into the 
arms of another, Perhaps even at this moment she is beating her fair 
bosom ; tearing her long silken tresses ;—or, yielding to dispair, has preferred 
death to shame.” Poor Casem! In the prince's harem, his wife was em- 
ployed in a very different manner. 

The tailor however, did not indulge a silent grief upon this occasion ; 
he filled all Samarcand with his complaints. He did not indeed know where 
to find the prophet Aissa, but-he thought that if he made naise enough, it 
must reach that great man’s ears, who would perhaps once more stand his 
friend and restore his wife. At length, one of the prince's followers told him 
the whole story of his highness finding Gulpenhal in the cemetery, and that 
she was now the chief ornament of his harem. 

Casem listened in astonishment, but nothing could make him believe 
that his wife had been unfaithful to him. He was quite sure there must be 
some mistake, but without stopping to enquire into it, he ran off to the palace, 
and making his way through the porters, and pages, and iords in waiting, he 
threw himself at the prince’s feet and besought him in the most touching man- 
ner to restore to him his dear wife. 

The prince was a great lover of justice, and moreover began to be tired 
ef Gulpenhal, who had no other charm for him than her beauty. He told the 
tailor the whole story with the greatest condescension. Casem listened ta 
him but immediately formed an excuse (like a husband) for his charmer, by 
saying that her terror, and her being just awakened from the sleep of death, 
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had bewitched her senses. ‘‘ But let her appear,” he said, “and you will see 
with what ardour she will rush into my arms.” 

The prince thought this was extremely reasonable, and withdrew to be 
an unperceived witness of the interview: Gulpenhal appeared, The poor 
tailor, dazzled by the jewels and the magnificence of the dress she wore, hardly 

_knew her. She, on the contrary, recognized him in a moment. She stopped, 
turned pale and then blushed once or twice ; but that presence of mind which 
ladies are so famous for did not desert her. ‘The prince who had been look- 
ing on, appeared. ‘* Do you know this man ?’’ he asked. 

“ Do I know him?” replied the tender wife “Ican never forget him. 
This is the robber I told your highness of, who meeting me on the road, robbed 
and stripped, and beat me cruelly, and then dragged me into the cemetery 
where your highness found mie.” 

Casem listened with horror. The blood seemed to freeze in his veins ; 
his eyes were fixed, his knees trembled, his hair stood on end, and his mouth 
Was wide open, but he could not utter a word. 

All the lords in waiting, and indeed every body who was present were im- 
mediately convinced of his guilt, and the prince ordered him to be taken be- 
fore a judge. ‘The lady gave her evidence in a most satisfactory manner ; 
Casem did not contradict it; why should he have done so, since life had no 
Jonger any charms for him? He was found guilty upon the clearest evidenee, 
and was sentenced to be hanged. 

The procession had arrived at the foot of the gibbet; the cord was tied, 
poor Casem was about to be deprived of his character and his life together ; 
and he would have been, but that by good luck, Aissa, the prophet, who had 
a habit of making his appearance at very critical moments, passed by. He 
immediately declared Casem’s innocence, and said he was ready to prove it. 
It was well known in Samarcand that a lie had never issued from Aissa’s lips ; 
the execution was postponed, and Casem and the prophet, together with the 
crowd, who bore their disappointment as well as could have been expected, 
went immediately to the palace. Aissa explained matters shortly to the 
Sultan. Gulpenhal was sent for. As scon as her eyes met those of the pro- 
phet she fell dead at his feet; perhaps weighed down by a sense of her guilt, 
or because the life which the prophet had returned to her, was suddenly 
snatched away. ; 

Casem was loaded with honours and riches, and his wife’s body was car- 
ried back to her old grave, which she never afterwards quitted. The dear 
husband felt himself released from his promise to mourn over her. for nine 
days; and from that day to this, the husbands of Samarcand have never been 
known to require the aid of the prophet Aissa. 
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THE SKETCH BOOK. 


Our readers may recollect that we adopted this head on account of thé 
ready opportunity it affords of cccasionally embellishing the pages of the 
Parthenon with extracts from the works of eminent masters. We now 
resume it to introduce the following imitation of an etching by Rembrandt: 





A NEW MUSICAL PRODIGY. 


We learn from the German papers that there is at present in Berlin, a boy; 
between four and five years old, who has manifested an extraordinary precosity 
of musical talent. Carl Anton Florian Eckert, the son of a Serjeant in the 
2d Regiment of Féncible Guards, was born on the 7th of December, 1920. 
While in the cradle, the predilection of this remarkable child for music was 
striking, and passages in a Minor key affected him so much, as to make tears 
come into his eyes. When about a year anda quarter old, he listened to his 
father playing the air “ Schine Minka” with one hand, on an old harpsichord ; 
he immediately played it with both hands, employing the knuckles in aid of his 
short-and feeble fingers. He continued afterwards to play every thing by ti 
the ear. He retains whatever he hears in his memory, and can tell at once 
Whether an instrument is too high or too low for Concert pitch. It was 
soon observed that his ear was sufficiently delicate to enable him to name if 
any note or chord which might be struck without his seeing it. He also i) 
transposes with the greatest facility into any key he pleases, and executes 
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pieces of fancy extempore. A subscription has been opened to buy him a 
piano-forte, as he has got tired of the old harpsichord, and two able musi- 
cians have undertaken to instruct him. 





SPOHR’S JESSONDA. 


‘© Jessonpa, grosse Oper in drey Aufziigen, von Gehe; in Musik Geseta von Louis Spohr. 
Leipzig, C. F. Peters. London, Boosey, Holles Street.” 

This Opera would well deserve a detailed examination, but the specimen 
we give of the music is so extensive, that though two extra pages are added 
to the present Number, we can only have room for a few introductory lines. 
We must therefore confine ourselves to a brief notice of the story, which, 
as we have not the book of the author, M. Gehe, we have gleaned as well as 
we could from the scattered fragments of the text, which accompany the 
published music. 

The hero appears to be the celebrated Portuguese navigator, Tristan da 

Cunha, or, according to the common but erroneous orthography of the Opera, 
d’Acunha. In an expedition to the coast of India, Tristan has become 
enamoured of a native female of great beauty, named Jessonda. She is, 
however, secretly carried off by a party of Indians, and conveyed to a distant 
province, whence no tidings of her can be obtained. ‘Tristan returns discon- 
solate to Europe; but some time after, at the head of another expedition, he 
makes a descent ona point of the Indian coast very remote from that which 
he had first visited. ‘The Rajah of the country is dead, and his widow, in 
conformity with the Brahminical superstition, is called upon to perform the 
sacrifice of snttee, and to be burnt with the remains of her husband. She is 
conducted, in solemn procession, tg a sacred fountain, for the performance of 
some religious rites, preparatory to the last awful ceremonies, when she is to 
ascend the funeral pile. ‘Tristan, who with some of his officers is a spectator 
of this extraordinary scene, recognizes the victim to be his lost Jessonda. 
He rushes forward to rescue her from so horrible a fate, but the Indians re- 
mind him of the truce which he has just entered into, and which he has 
pledged his word of honour to observe inviolate. His friends, too, en- 
deavour to persuade him to relinquish his hostile intentions until the expira- 
tion of the armistice ; but while perplexed by the conflicting suggestions of 
love and honour, he is secretly informed ofa plot, formed by the Indians for 
setting fire to the Partuguese ships. ‘Thus released fram his engagement, he 
storms the Indian town, enters it victoriously, and delivers Jessonda. 

The part of the music which we have selected consists of a military 
chorus and dance, performed by the followers of ‘Tristan, in celebration of his 
second landing in India. ‘The German words of the chorus are very trifling in 
themselves, but suitable enough to the occasion, and the character of the 
singers. ‘They consist af mere joyous exclamations of somewhat the follows 
jpg purport :— 

Tow nobly spent the warrior’s life 
When deeds of arms have won renown ! 
Flow happy, midst the battle’s strife, 
To die enwreathed by glory’s crown ! 


What has been said of the originality and dramatic skill displayed in 
other theatrical compositions of Spahr, may, ina great measure, be with 
equal justice, applied to this piece. Here and there, indeed, some traces of 
heayiness are observable, but on the other hand, how beautiful, how appro- 
priately expressive, and how naturally connected with the whole of tho 
gubjeoct are the mogt of the melodies | The subjoined specimen accurs at tho 
pommencement of the second act. 
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